Reconstruction of the States South, and that was by mar-
tial law. I asked how long martial law should be contin-
ued. He said until those governments were able to sustain
themselves. "Do you mean by that," I inquired, "until
the black and the ignorant element controls the intelligent
white population? " The General said he was not a politi-
cian nor intending to discuss the subject politically; he was
speaking practically, how these governments were to be
maintained. "And you come to the conclusion that force
is requisite," said I. "There is," said he, "no other way
to keep down the Rebels."

"Then," said McCulloch, "if I understand you, Gen-
eral S., the Reconstruction laws are a failure. The people
in those States are incapable of self-government."

Browning said it was plain there must be a standing
army to carry out the Radical policy, and it would have
to be kept up through all tune. All agreed that it was not
best to let the Governor have the arms for his party.

Seward proposed sending United States troops to Ar-
kansas. This Schofield thought would perhaps answer if we
had the troops, but we had not got them. He urged that
General Smith, commanding, might be authorized to issue
arms if he thought it necessary.

After a long and earnest but not satisfactory discus-
sion, the compromise of Seward was adopted by Schofield,
who proposed to order the Twelfth Regiment, stationed
here in Washington, to proceed to Memphis, and by the
tune they reached that point, it could be determined what
disposition should be made of them.

I objected to any giving-out of arms, or moving military
troops on the eve of an excited 'election. Claimed that
from the showing there was no insurrection, nothing but the
unreasonable apprehensions of a party leader who feared
the people he professed to govern. He, with one of the
bogus Senators, had undertaken a speculation in arms
which had been destroyed, and he was in consequence very
angry. We ought to keep clear of this party contest.